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the Apologia^ "in 1826, and was in the closest and
most affectionate friendship with him from about 1829
till his death in 1836."I But this was not all.
Through Fronde, Newman came to know and to
be intimate with Keble; and a sort of camaraderie
arose, of very independent and outspoken people, who
acknowledged Keble as their master and counsellor.

" The true and primary author of it " (the Tract-
arian movement), we read in the Apologia^ " as is
usual with great motive powers, was out of sight . . .
.Need I say that I am speaking of John Keble ? " The
statement is strictly true. Froude never would have
been the man he was but for his daily and hourly
intercourse with Keble; and Froude brought to bear
upon Newman's mind, at a critical period of its de-
velopment, Keble's ideas and feelings about religion
and the Church, Keble's reality of thought and pur-
pose, Keble's transparent and saintly simplicity. And
Froude, as we know from a well-known saying of his,2
brought Keble and Newman to understand one another,
when the elder man was shy and suspicious of the
younger, and the younger, though full of veneration
for the elder, was hardly yet in full sympathy with
what was most characteristic and most cherished in
the elder's religious convictions. Keble attracted and
moulded Froude: he impressed Froude with his strong

1  ApoL p. 84.

2  Remains, i, 438 ; ApoL p. 77.     "Do you know the story of
the murderer who had done one good thing in his life?   Well, if
I was asked what good deed I have ever clone, I should say 1 had
brought Keble and Newman to understand each other."